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THRU THE EDITOR'S GLASSES 


In the pre-Thanksgiving rush, at least two errors and one sin of 
omission slid by the editor’s dimming eyes. In the list of early dental 
societies on page -77, a lamentable omission deprived the Pennsylvania 
Association of Dental Surgeons of their proper listing as the third such 
group formed. Founded in 1845 and already planning to celebrate their 
1ooth birthday anniversary in 1945, the Pennsylvania Association of Den- 
tal Surgeons was one of the first Pennsylvania societies to urge the estab- 
lishment of a dental school, the passing of proper dental laws and the 
formation of a state society. 

On page 82 in Dr. Scholl’s listing of interesting personal notes, refer- 
ence was made to “I. N. Bonwill”. This should have read “W. G. A. 
Bonwill”. While you are changing that, you might as well add a couple 
letters to “articular” on that same line and correct it to articulator. 

* * * 


To clarify the confusion regarding the dues of men in the service 
who are now overseas, the following quotation is reprinted from the offi- 
cial minutes of the Board of Trustees of the American Dental Association: 

“Continuing the report of the Military Affairs Committee, Dr. Wright 
presented the recommendation that the Secretary be instructed to inform 
the Hudson County Dental Society of the New Jersey State Dental So- 
city, through the State Secretary, that the matter of payment of dues of 
members in foreign service is covered by the following resolution passed 
by the House of Delegates at the 1942 annual meeting. 

‘That no membership of men in military service shall be for- 
feited by failure to remit their dues during foreign service, and 
state societies are requested to adopt the same procedure.’ 

“The recommendation of the committee was approved.” 

* * * 


Last May your editor reprinted two editorials from the pen of the 
Editor of the Texas Dental Journal, Dr. Willard Ogle and commented 
in this column on the editorials. Succeeding issues have carried other 
Texas editorials and I have no apologies to make for carrying them. After 
reading them myself, I was of the opinion that they deserved a wider cir- 
culation. Probably if Dr. Ogle were to rewrite the editorials now, he 
might make ‘some changes here and there. These editorials seem to 
have had a very wholesome influence even though some of the men 
may not have been deserving of quite so deep a wonnd from the 
barbed shafts of criticism. However no one can be perfect and any man 
serving his country or profession in a field of any importance must ex- 
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pect to have criticism leveled at him and should be able to defend himself if 
he is in the right. Our own national political framework and the many 
changes that have been made in the very highest offices during the con- 
duct of the war, makes very convincing evidence that strong criticism 
can have highly desirable effects; the throttling of criticism only leads 


to a highly misleading state of smug satisfaction. 
* * * 


In this issue you will find a concise and very interesting analysis of 
the contributions of the various men associated in any way with the dis- 
covery of anesthesia. Written by our own Dr. W. Harry Archer of Pitts- 
burgh, it is reprinted from the March-April issue of Anesthesia and 
Analgesia. 

* 


MILITARY AFFAIRS SECTION 


WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE A. D. A. 
December I1, 1943 
TO: Ch. Procurement and Assignment, State Military Affairs Committees 
FROM: C. Willard Camalier, Chairman. 

The Surgeon General of the Army has announced, under date of De- 
cember 9, 1943, that procurement for the Army, of dentists from civilian 
practice, has ceased. However, all cases actually in process for commis- 
sioning will be completed, but State Chairmen for Procurement and As- 
signment Service have been notified not to refer any more dentists from 
civil life to the Army Procurement Office until further notice. A.S.T.P. 
graduates will continue to be commissioned. 

This directive, of course, does not mean that recruitment has stopped, 
because the Navy needs more dental officers from civilian life. Chairmen 
for Procurement and Assignment have been advised to continue provid- 
ing “available” dentists and to refer all names to the Navy Procurement 
Office and to the Central Board of Procurement and Assignment Service, 
so that invitations and availability clearances can be prepared in the 
usual manner. 

Obviously, this action of the War Department places the responsi- 
bility upon Selective Service to defer dentists whose numbers are called 
and who are unable to obtain commissions, but inasmuch as there is now 
an even greater over-all shortage of dentists in civilian practice, every 
effort should be made to prevent their induction as privates. The Com- 
mittee has been assured that Selective service has not changed its policy 
on the “essentiality” of dentists. : 

C. WitLtarp CAMALIER, Chairman. 
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PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


Dear Members: 


The latest reports from the city of Scranton, where the next annual 
meeting of your society will be held, are that everything is under control 
and things are shaping up for a very successful meeting. Believe me 
when I say, “Hats off to the boys in Scranton.” Yes, that meeting occurs 
next year but there is such a little time left in this old year, I am forced 
to talk about the future. 


It has come to the attention of your state officers and the State Board 
of Dental Examiners that we have in our midst, members of our profes- 
sion who would sell their rights to practice for a few paltry dollars. What 
is the situation? Here it is! The American Dental Association spent a 
great deal of time and effort having the Traynor Bill passed through our 
Congress. This was a law outlawing the mail order denture business from 
interstate commerce ; that was fine. It was not a bill to protect the dental 
profession but a bill to protect the public. Those carrying on such a 
business naturally looked for the loopholes in the law to allow them to 
carry on. So their scheme now is to get a number of dentists on their 
payroll in the various states who will write a prescription, or certify the 
dentures made under such conditions; all this for the large salary of one 
dollar ($1,00) per case. Could there be a man so low that he would sell 
out his friends, his profession, and cause such an injustice to be perpe- 
trated against the unsuspecting public whom the law is trying to protect, 
all for the fee of one dollar? Well, we have one in Pennsylvania and 
more throughout the country. If you, (and I mean each member of the 
profession), know of another, please let me have his name. We are pre- 
pared to go the limit, even to the permanent loss of his license to prac- 
tice. .. . Your society is going into action! 

Well, I am sorry to bring in such discord at this time of the year when 
everything should be joy and happiness, but it had to be done. 

I cannot close this letter without again wishing you “A Very Merry 
Christmas and a Real Happy New Year.” 

LeRoy M. ENNIS 
® 


FUTURE EVENTS 


Greater Philadelphia Annual Meeting, Feb. 2, 3, 4, 1944. 
‘ * * * 
Pennsylvania State Dental Society, Scranton, May 2, 3, 4, 1944. 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
AND HARRISBURG OFFICE 


Looks as if Holiday Greeting cards are out for the duration so please 
accept this group greeting. A MERRY CHRISTMAS and a year of 
REAL JOY during 1944 to each and every member! 

If your local society secretary has not notified you, please keep in 
mind that the House of Delegates of the State Society in session at the 
last annual meeting in Pittsburgh, in May, voted in favor of a $3.00 
assessment for the year 1944. Each member will pay therefore, $7.00 to 
the State Society and $6.00 to the American Dental Association, in addi- 
tion to his district and local dues. 1943 Graduates and all members in 
uniform pay a flat $6.00 for full membership in all societies. 

We have in the Harrisburg Office, a supply of booklets printed by 
the commonwealth, listing the registered dentists in Pennsylvania as of 
February 28, 1943. Members in the FIRST and TENTH Districts may 
obtain them through their district offices only. All other members may 
obtain one upon request. 

Our membership record as of December 15th is as follows: 








1943 December 15 4370 
1942 December 15 4309 
Gain over last year —.__ 61 


Respectfully submitted, 
C. J. Horxister, Exec. Sec’y. 


* 
CORRECTIVE SERVICE PROGRAM OF THE DENTAL DIVISION 


One of the principal objectives of the Dental Division of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Health is to stimulate individual communities to 
establish dental programs and to assist those communities which have 
them to expand so as to provide more adequately for the dental needs of 
their school children. 

If a local School Board, Board of Health or some other tax-supported 
agency will set up and operate a dental clinic for school children, the 
Department of Health will pay a fee to the dentist they appoint to con- 
duct that clinic. 

There are some conditions which must be met in order to obtain 
this aid. First, it must be an extension of a service now being rendered, 
or a new service. If a dentist is already being employed, the Department 
will not take over the salary or fee already being provided from another 
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source. It will, however, pay for an additional clinician if conditions 
warrant. 

Second, the clinic sponsor must be a School Board, Board of Health 
or other tax-supported agency or governmental unit. 

Third, the clinicians will be selected by the sponsoring agencies, and 
appointed by the Department of Health. They must be ethical practition- 
ers, licensed to practice in Pennsylvania. 

The dental defects in the men examined for service in the Armed 
Forces have been widely publicized. The question, “What can be done 
to improve dental health for prospective selectees?” has been widely 
discussed but little has been done about it. 

The order which makes boys of 18 subject to call does suggest a 
possibility. Some of these boys are still in High School. Many of the 
boys now in High School will register soon after graduation. This gives 
us an opportunity to do something about their dental defects. 

It is suggested that all school dentists spend some time this year 
examining the teeth of boys in the Senior High School class and that the 
need of having dental corrections made be pointed out. For those who 
may be indigent or dentally indigent, every effort should be made to 
provide them with clinic service. 

In the past, the importance of concentration on the younger age 
group was stressed. As a war time measure, we believe that all dental 
facilities of the community should be placed at the disposal of this older 
group of boys. 

This Department will allow five additional hours each month to any 
authorized clinician provided the voucher bears the statement that these 
additional hours were devoted to Senior High School boys. This will 
raise the maximum number of hours to twenty-five in any one month. 

This part of the Dental Division’s program, like most every thing 
else, has felt the effects of the war. The needs of the Armed Forces have 
reduced the number of dentists so that those who remain in practice 
are finding it increasingly difficult to spend time for clinic service. There- 
fore, those dentists who, in spite of long hours spent in their own offices, 
faithfully conduct a community clinic for children, are to be commended. 

For the year 1942-1943, ninety-eight communities received State aid. 
All of these, for one reason or another, did not operate for the full year. 

The State paid a fee for 16,312 hours of clinic service; 11,124 chil- 
dren received corrective service. Of that number, 6302 or 56.7% were 
discharged, having all dental defects corrected. 

Linwoop G. Grace, D.D.S., Chief, Dental Division 
Department of Health, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
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THE DISCOVERY OF ANESTHESIA 


ANALYSIS OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF DAVY, FARADAY, 
HICKMAN, LONG, WELLS, MORTON AND JACKSON.* 


W. HARRY ARCHER, B.S., D.D.S., F.I.C.A., F.A.C.D. 


Associate Professor and Head of the Department of Anesthesia and Exodontia, 
School of Dentistry, University of Pittsburgh 





Sir Humphrey Davy, Michael Faraday, Henry Hill Hickman, Craw- 
ford W. Long, Horace Wells, William T. G. Morton and Charles T. 
Jackson have been accorded varying degrees of credit in connection with 
the discovery and introduction of anesthesia. It is the purpose of the 
author in this paper to set forth briefly and objectively the part played 
by each so that the reader may judge the merits of each. 


EarLy PIONEERS 

Humphrey Davy at seventeen years of age became apprenticed to 
John Bingham Borlase, a prominent surgeon of Penzance. At this time 
the many newly discovered gases were being used in medicine for the 
treatment of diseases and hence furnished the most frequent topic of con- 
versation among Borlase and his associates, to all of which young Davy 
was an attentive listener. His interest was particularly aroused by the 
discussion on nitrous oxide which had been branded as dangerous by the 
American chemist and physician, Dr. Lantham Mitchell. The element 
of mystery and danger surrounding this gas intrigued Davy and he began 
experimenting with it secretly. He first discovered that nitrous oxide 
induced a feeling of well-being and cheerfulness which increased until 
he became convulsed with laughter. Hence the origin of the term “laugh- 
ing gas.” 

Davy’s experimental work, in his spare time, on gases was brought 
to the attention of Dr. Beddoes, head of the Pneumatic Institute of 
Clifton, who promptly offered him the post of superintendent at the In- 
stitute, which Davy joyfully accepted. It was here that he did the work 
that culminated in 1800 with the publication of his book, “Chemical and 
Philosophical Researches Mainly Concerning Nitrous Oxide and Its In- 
halation.” Several times during his experimental inhalation of nitrous 
oxide Davy noted that headaches were temporarily eased and that the 
pain of an erupting wisdom tooth was allayed. It was these observations 
which led him to write in his book on Medical Vapors: “As nitrous 
oxide, in its extensive operation, appears capable of destroying physical 





~ Reprinted from ANESTHESIA AND ANALGESIA, March-April, 1942 


*Read at the Fall Meeting of the American Association of the History of 
Medicine, Cleveland, Ohio, October 7, 1940. 
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pain, it may be used with advantage during surgical operations in which 
no great effusion of blood takes place.” 

With this statement the matter rested, neither Davy nor anyone else 
pursued the subject any further. This is Sir Humphrey Davy’s rather 
remote connection with the discovery of anesthesia. 


Michael Faraday, a one time paper boy and journeyman bookbinder, 
became greatly interested in chemistry, and appealed to Sir Humphrey 
Davy for a position. Davy, about to leave on a continental tour, took 
Faraday along as his bottle washer, valet and secretary. From this un- 
impressive beginning Faraday soon matched his master in knowledge and 
surpassed him in independent chemical discoveries. Faraday, in com- 
paring gases and vapors, discovered that either vapor produced uncon- 
sciousness. In the Quarterly Journal of Science and the Arts, Faraday 
wrote in 1818: “When the vapor of ether is mixed with common air and 
inhaled, it produces effects very similar to those occasioned by nitrous 
oxide. By the incautious breathing of ether vapor, a man was thrown 
into a lethargic condition which, with a few interruptions, lasted for 
thirty hours.” Like Davy, Faraday made this casual observation and 
promptly forgot the whole matter, nor did any of the surgeons seize upon 
this. idea to relieve the daily tortures they were inflicting. Faraday’s 
wording, “the incautious breathing of ether” implied danger. It is dif- 
ficult to ascertain where Faraday’s work aided in the discovery of 
anesthesia. 

Henry Hill Hickman, an unknown village doctor, was often called 
upon to perform various painful operations. The suffering he inflicted 
wrung his heart. Becoming acquainted, through a temporary stay in Dr. 
Beddoes birthplace, with pneumatology, Hickman decided to learn some- 
thing about this subject in the hope that possibly he might find the answer 
to pain relief during his surgical operations. He studied the works of 
Priestly, Davy and Faraday and then experimented with the effects of 
carbon dioxide on mice, dogs and chickens, rendering them unconscious 
and then performing amputations painlessly before they recovered. Hick- 
man, satisfied from his experimental work on carbon dioxide that his 
method was ready to be tried on human subjects, gave a full account of 
his investigations in a letter to his friend T. A. Knight, asking him to 
present his work for consideration of the Royal Society of Medicine. 
Knight was also a personal friend of Sir Humphrey Davy, who was Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society at this time. Hickman’s plea for the support 
of this society in further investigation of what Hickman called “Suspended 
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Animation,” with the view of ascertaining its probable utility in surgical 
operations on the human subject, was never brought to the attention of 
the members of the society at a meeting. It seems reasonable to believe 
that if Davy’s original observation on the effect of nitrous oxide for 
relieving pain had made any real impression on him, he would have been 
anxious to learn more about Hickman’s work in this direction. It is dif 
ficult to understand why some authors classify Sir Humphrey Davy as 
one of the pioneers of anesthesia. 

When this society and his medical brethren ignored him, Hickman 
printed a public letter on his experiments, and again failing to arouse any 
interest, he went to Paris and there presented in 1828 a memorial to King 
Charles X, of France. Again his researches were coldly received, Hick- 
man, a grievously disappointed man, returned to England where he died 
a short time afterward. 

Truly Hickman was the first to conceive the idea of inhalation anes- 
thesia but he failed to carry out his ideas to their ultimate conclusion, 
practical demonstration of the alleviation of human pain during surgery. 

For the next twenty years no one made any definite attempt to find 
a way of stilling the screams of tortured man. Pain in surgical operations 
was accepted by the surgeon as being inescapable, and so he attempted to 
perfect his skill that his operations might be completed in the shortest 
possible time. 

Earty AMERICAN CONTRIBUTORS 


Now the scene shifts to the new world, where we find the sources 
of new ideas for anesthesia stemming from rather hilarious parties. What 
were called “ether frolics” had long been a form of amusement among 
the young people of the 18th and roth centuries. At one of these parties, 
in 1842, a young physician, Crawford W. Long, of Georgia, conceived 
the idea that possibly he could give a patient sufficient ether to inhale 
so that he could operate without pain. Selecting as his patient an acquaint- 
ance whom he knew to be a frequent participant in ether parties, he pain- 
lessly removed a tumor from his neck while the patient was under the 
influence of ether, just as physicians and dentists had used whiskey as a 
preparation for surgery for those known to be addicted to its use. In the 
next four years Long administered ether four different times, and then 
stopped. It is quite apparent that Long was not impressed with the idea 
that he had made a discovery of great importance, for he made no ef- 
fort to introduce the method into his general practice, nor did he write 
on the subject, demonstrate it or lecture on it before any medical society. 
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Horace Wells, of Hartford, Connecticut, a young, sympathetic, con- 
scientious dentist, was a very sensitive individual, and the suffering he 
caused when he extracted teeth troubled him greatly. Tooth extraction 
was so excruciatingly painful that again and again in history, teeth were 
deliberately pulled as a form of torture or punishment. 

Horace Wells gave considerable thought to the subject of pain relief 
during extractions and discussed this subject with chemists and physicians 
of his town. He was a profound student, far advanced in what was then 
an embryonic profession. Constantly enlarging his knowledge, he attended 
a lecture on chemical phenomena by G. Q. Colton, traveling chemist, on 
December 10, 1844. As part of his demonstration, Colton manufactured 
some nitrous oxide, and to amuse the crowd, invited spectators from the 
audience to come forward and inhale the “laughing gas fumes.” When 
this part of the lecture was reached, Wells, in the audience, observed that 
no sign of pain was exhibited when the volunteers under the “laughing 
jag” of the gas stumbled around the stage and scraped their shins on 
heavy benches. Immediately there crystallized in the mind of Wells the 
idea of inhalation anesthesia. Wells, it is thought, was unacquainted with 
the suggestion of Sir Humphrey Davy some forty-four years previously, 
nor did he know of Hickman’s experiments. After the lecture Wells 
talked with Colton and persuaded him to bring a bag of the gas to his 
office the next day. Wells had an aching tooth and felt that by inhaling 
sufficient nitrous oxide he could have his tooth removed painlessly. Colton 
objected, as he was fearful that the inhalation of such a large quantity of 
gas might result fatally. Wells, however, had the courage of his convic- 
tions and persuaded Colton to bring the gas. On December 11, 1844, 
Wells sat in his operating chair and held the bag of gas which he inhaled 
until he lost consciousness. Then his friend and former pupil, John Riggs, 
stepped forward and extracted the aching wisdom tooth. On recovering 
consciousness, Wells exclaimed, “A new era in tooth pulling!” 

For several weeks following his discovery, Wells experimented with 
the gas, and desiring to acquaint the world with this release from surgical 
pain, he hastened to Boston, the medical center of the New England 
States. There he arranged through a former pupil and partner, Wm. T. G. 
Morton, to lecture on and demonstrate nitrous oxide before the senior 
medical students of Dr. John C. Warren. Unfortunately, the demonstra- 
tion was not completely successful, as Wells, being somewhat nervous, 
withdrew the gas bag too soon, and the student cried out when the tooth 
was extracted. Later he admitted, however, that he had had no pain. 
Wells returned to Hartford, where he continued to use nitrous oxide in 
his practice and taught other dentists to use it. When friends urged Wells 
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to patent his discovery he said, “No! Let it be as free as the air we 
breathe !” 

William T. G. Morton studied dentistry under Horace Wells and 
subsequently they formed a partnership for the practice of dentistry in 
Boston. This partnership was soon dissolved, Wells resuming his prac- 
tice in Hartford. Morton also studied medicine for two years, one of 
his teachers being Charles T. Jackson, a chemist, physician and geologist. 


Following the lecture and demonstration by Wells on nitrous oxide, 
Morton gave considerable thought to the subject of pain relief and began 
to experiment with ether for this purpose. Finally he was ready to try 
to extract teeth while a patient was under the influence of a disguised 
ether compound. On September 30, 1846, he successfully anesthetized one 
of his patients and extracted an aching tooth. 

Morton then proceeded to obtain an opportunity for the public demon- 
stration of the practicability of anesthesia. This was furnished him in 
the surgical amphitheater of the Massachusetts General Hospital in Bos- 
ton, on October 16, 1846. The surgeon in charge was Dr. John C. War- 
ren, to whom great credit is due for giving Wells and Morton the 
opportunity to publicly demonstrate their anesthetic agents. The operation 
was the removal of a tumor from the left side of the neck of a young 
man who was described in the records as “Gilbert Abbott, aged twenty, 
single, painter.” The Harvard Medical Class was present, as well as 
several prominent surgeons and physicians. The exhibition of the an- 
esthetic was such a complete success, that Dr. Warren turned to those 
present and said, “Gentlemen, this is no humbug.” 

The fame of the wonderful new agent and of its discoverer spread 
rapidly and then came Charles T. Jackson, jealous of the fame of Morton 
and anxious to participate in the benefits of the discovery, with a claim 
as to his rights in the discovery. He had suggested the drug to Morton, 
and claimed he had advised him about its nature and about the best 
methods of its administration. 


A terrific controversy now arose between Drs. Wells, Jackson, Mor- 
ton and later Long for the title of discoverer of anesthesia. A prominent 
businessman of Boston, desiring to honor the discoverer, was unable to 
reach any decision as to the true discoverer and so erected simply an 
“Ether Memorial” in the Public Gardens in Boston. 

Unfortunately, Morton refused to concede priority to his former 
teacher and partner, Horace Wells, claiming that nitrous oxide was not 
an anesthetic. Furthermore, to keep Jackson quiet, he entered in a secret 
agreement with him which was soon broken. The agreement stated that 
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Morton was to patent the secret compound now called letheon and pay a 
percentage of the royalties from the use of the letheon to Jackson. Jack- 
son, the wealthiest of the claimants, published phamphlets for many years 
setting forth his claims. 

Jackson based his claim on the fact that as early as 1841 he had dis- 
covered that the antidote for the accidental inhaling of chlorine fumes was 
the inhalation of ether. Having had to resort to this ether treatment on 
several occasions he “discovered that the nerves of sensation could be 
and were paralyzed to all sensations temporarily and safely, by the inhala- 
tion of ether vapor.” This discovery Jackson claims to have communi- 
cated to fifteen gentlemen from 1841 to 1846 and in this list was William 
T. G. Morton. 

In the heat of this battle Wells, mentally deranged by self experi- 
mentation with chloroform, committed suicide in 1848. He was buried 
in Cedar Hill Cemetery in Hartford. 


EARLY CONTROVERSIES AND RESOLUTIONS 


For years the controversy raged in the newspapers, dental and medi- 
cal journals, and through the halls of Congress. Finally, after five years 
of congressional majority and minority reports, demonstrations and law 
suits, Congress dropped the whole matter. 

The American Dental Association, at its 4th Annual Meeting at 
Niagra Falls, in 1864, adopted the following resolution: “Whereas .. ., 
Whereas . . ., Therefore be it RESOLVED, By the American Dental 
Association that to Horace Wells, of Hartford, Connecticut, (now de- 
ceased) belongs the credit and honor of the introduction of anethesia in 
the United States of America, etc. ...” This resolution was reaffirmed 
in 1872. 

In spite of the efforts of the supporters of Morton, Jackson and Long, 
The American Medical Association in 1870, at its 21st Annual Meeting, 
held in the City of Washington, approved the following resolution: “On 
motion of Dr. H. R. Storer, of Massachusetts, it was Resolved, that the 
honor of the discovery of practical anesthesia is due to the late Dr. Horace. 
Wells, of Connecticut.” 

It is a source of everlasting pride to the dental profession that two 
dentists, Horace Wells and W. T. G. Morton, gave mankind one of its 
greatest discoveries, surgical anesthesia. 

804 PROFESSIONAL BLDG. 
429 PENN. Ave., PITTSBURGH. 
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TWELVE HEALTH INSTITUTES TO BE HELD 


Wartime health problems in Pennsylvania will be studied at twelve 
regional health institutes to be held in strategically located cities of the 
state. 

The State Department of Health and collaborating agencies are spon- 
soring the conferences as a substitute for the annual Pennsylvania Health 
Institute, which has met for the past three years in Harrisburg. Because 
of transportation restrictions and the need for giving special considera- 
tion to public health conditions affecting particular localities, it was 
decided to replace the three-day annual session with twelve one-day 
meetings. 

Leaders of the medical, dental and nursing professions in Pennsyl- 
vania, and nationally known public health experts are scheduled to par- 
ticipate in the Institutes. Mrs. Edna M. Kech, Chief, Division of Health 
Education, Pennsylvania Department of Health, is in charge of program 
arrangements. All persons interested in public health may attend the 
lectures. 

Two very successful institutes have already been held; the first in 
the city of Erie on Wednesday, November 10, 1943 and the second in 
Washington on November 17, 1943. 

The third institute will be held in Altoona on January 25, 1944. The 
program for this meeting is not yet complete but it will include discus- 
sions on, “The Responsibilities of Health Departments in meeting war 
time problems,” “Tuberculosis Control”, “The School and College in the 
Health Field”, some phase of Public Health Dental problems, and the 
problem of Juvenile Delinquency. 

There will also be held on the same day a meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Health Association. The luncheon session of the program 
will be designated as the Public Health Association’s part of the meet- 
ing. A distinguished leader in the field of public health will be the speaker 
at the luncheon. 

While it is realized that everyone is hard pressed under prevailing 
conditions and that it may be difficult to get away from the work in hand 
for even a day, it is hoped and urged that every dentist and dental hygi- 
enist who can possibly do so, will attend one or more of these institutes. 

Dates of future institutes will be announced as soon as they are 
definitely decided. 

Linwoop G. Grace, D.D.S., 
Chief Dental Division 
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A CHALLENGE TO CIVILIAN DENTISTS 


How dentists in private practice can contribute to the war effort 
without as much as leaving their offices is told by the Victory Dental 
Program Committee, Council on Dental Health of the American Dental 
Association. The civilian dentist can help to increase the physical fitness 
of the war manpower right at the dental chair by giving priority appoint- 
ments to boys and girls in the upper high school grades who will shortly 
be entering the armed forces or necessary war industries. 

A nation-wide Physical Fitness Dental Program is now being con- 
ducted by the Council on Dental Health with the cooperation of the 
United States Office of Education and the United States Public Health 
Service. A recent issue of Education for Victory, the official publication 
of the United States Office of Education, carries a leading article in which 
dental care is stressed as an important aim of education in wartime. Edu- 
cators and school health workers are called on to support the dental fitness 
program as one of the essentials in the Victory Corps and Physical Fit- 
ness Programs now operating in the various states and local communities. 

This program presents a striking example of the cooperation of or- 
ganized dentistry with federal and state health and educational agencies 
and is a direct challenge to the private dentist on the home front. Many 
dentists in private practice are finding themselves hard pressed to keep 
up with the demands of patients for service. The induction of dentists 
into the armed services has left many communities without private prac- 
titioners in the face of increased demand and population shifts due to 
war activity. 

The civilian dentist, no matter how pressed by adult patients, owes 
it to himself as a professional man to give priority appointments to high 
school boys and girls who will soon be helping, directly or indirectly, to 
fight the war in which their country is engaged. How well dentists re- 
spond to this urgent call will do much to determine the professional regard 
shown them by these government agencies in the future. 

This program presents a splendid opportunity for the dentist at home 
who has been wondering how he can help to contribute to the war effort. 
Here is a job which the dentist alone can do. He can make dentally fit, 
and thus more efficient, the young men and young women who are about 
to take up the burdens of war. This is your job. Are you going to accept 
this challenge? 

Educators and health workers in more than forty states. are cooperat- 
ing. If your local community needs assistance in carrying on the Victory 
Corps-Physical Fitness Dental Program write at once for information 
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to the director of the state dental program in the state department of 
health, the chairman of the Council on Dental Health of the state dental 
society or to the Bureau of Public Relations, American Dental Associ- 
ation, 222 E. Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


Council on Dental Health 
eB 


MAIL ORDER DENTURES 


(A REPORT ON THE MAIL ORDER DENTURE LAW) 


The Committee on Legislation of the American Dental Association 
has been asked why advertisements for the mail order sale of dentures 
continue to appear in magazines and why the mail order dental laboratories 
can continue to do business. 


In order to explain fully the situation as it now exists and in order 
to give the dental profession a better understanding of this law we wish 
to give the following history concerning it. 

The Traynor Law was introduced in the House of Representatives 
on Sept. 17, 1941, by Congressman Philip A. Traynor from Delaware, 
who is a dentist and a member of the American Dental Association. The 
bill as introduced prohibited all interstate commerce in mail order dentures. 
made in violation of the law of the state of the customer and it also pro- 
hibited the advertising or solicitation of orders for such dentures. 


It was referred to the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. A subcommittee of that committee held public hearings on 
the bill on February 3rd and 4th, 1942. The sub-committee approved 
the bill and the full House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce reported the bill favorably on March 11, 1942, and it was passed 
by the House without amendment on March 16, 1942. The following 
day it was sent to the Senate and referred to the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. The Senate Committee appointed a subcommittee 
which held public hearings concerning the bill on July 15, 16, 17 and 20, 
1942. The subcommittee filed a report recommending an amendment by 
striking out the clause prohibiting advertising. Senator Wheeler as Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce submitted to the 
Senate Report No. 1799, dated December 3rd, 1942, which adopted the 
subcommittee’s report recommending this amendment. Report No. 1799 
also contains a letter to Senator Wheeler dated April 20, 1942 from Paul 
V. NcNutt, who was then Administrator of the Federal Security Agency, 
the last paragraph of which is as follows: 
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“Accordingly S. 2371 is recommended for your most favorable con- 
sideration. The Bureau of the Budget offers no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report before the Committee, but suggests that I advise you 
that the Attorney General has interposed objection to the clause on page 
two at lines fifteen and sixteen as follows: “or any matter advertising or 
soliciting orders for any dentures so constructed or to be constructed.” 

The clause prohibiting advertising was objected to by the representa- 
tives of the publishers of large newspapers and of magazines of national 
circulation and it was also objected to by the Attorney General of the 
United States. Under these circumstances it was impossible for the Com- 
mittee on Legislation of the American Dental Association to induce the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce to keep the clause prohibiting 
advertising in the bill. The Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
also amended the bill by adding at the end of the bill the following para- 
graph: “This law shall take effect six months after date of passage and 
approval.” The bill was then sent direct to the Senate. 


The final time limit for the second session of the 77th Congress 
was fast drawing to a close and there was a mad rush and scramble to 
get legislation enacted within the few remaining days. When the bill 
was printed by the Government printer for presentation to the Senate 
the printer got the bill mixed up with a money bill which was also be- 
fore the Senate at the same time. As printed the bill contained part of 
the Traynor Bill and part of the money bill and there was much con- 
fusion. When the matter was straightened out and the bill finally went 
to the Senate it did not contain the clause prohibiting advertising which 
had been stricken out by amendment in the subcommittee and the whole 
committee. Further, the amendment delaying the effective date for six 
months after date of passage and approval was inadvertently omitted 
by the printer when he printed it. 

It was apparent at that time to Dr. Sterling V. Mead, Chairman 
of the Committee on Legislation, that if the bill was to be presented to 
Congress in its regular place in line, that it would fail of passage because 
there was not sufficient time left in which to consider it. Therefore, at 
the request of Dr. Mead, Senator Shipstead arose in the Senate on the 
14th day of December and asked for unanimous consent to consider this 
bill at once. -Senator McNary of Oregon, refused to grant unanimous 
consent and it appeared that the bill was doomed. The following day 











OWN A SHARE IN AMERICA 


If your flag falls you lose your freedom. You can preserve that freedom 
by buying United States War Bonds and Stamps 
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Senator Shipstead again brought the matter up in the Senate and obtained 
unanimous consent to consider the bill immediately and it was passed by 
the Senate on the 15th day of December 1942. 

The next day it went back to the House for concurrence in the Senate 
amendment because the Senate had amended the bill by striking out the 
provision prohibiting advertising. The House agreed to the Senate’s 
amendment and passed the bill as amended on that same day, December 
sixteenth. December sixteenth was the last day of the second session of 
the 77th Congress and if either house of Congress had failed to pass the 
bill by that time, all work done on it would have been for nought. Thus, 
the bill had now been passed both by the Senate and the House without 
the advertising feature and without the amendment delaying the effective 
date. 

It was soon noted that the bill as passed failed to contain the amend- 
ment adopted by the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce delaying 
its effective date for six months and two Senators requested President 
Roosevelt to veto the bill for that reason. The President, however, signed 
the bill on December 24, 1942, and it thereupon became law. 

Two weeks later on January 7, 1943, being on the second day of the 
first session of the 78th Congress, Senator Wheeler introduced a Joint 
Resolution in the Senate to amend the law to provide that its ef- 
fective date should be delayed for six months from the date of passage 
and approval and the joint resolution was referred to the. Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. The resolution was reported favorably 
without amendment by the Committee on January 21st and it passed the 
Senate without amendment on February 8th, 1943. It then went to the 
House and on February gth it was referred to the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The Committee on Legislation, feeling that the American Dental 
Association ought not to be in the position of taking advantage of a print- 
er’s mistake, entered into a gentleman’s agreement with all those interested 
in the law and agreed that no action should be taken toward enforcing 
the law until June 24, 1943, which would be the expiration of the six 
month period. 

The Committee on Legislation wishes to report that it did everything 
it possibly could to keep the provision prohibiting advertising in the law; 
but for reasons entirely beyond its control, as explained aboye, it was 
unable to do so. 


The price of liberty will be paid with War Savings Bonds and Stamps. 
Lend—not give—your savings for the war effort. Buy United States 
Defense Bonds and Stamps. 
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The law is frequently referred to as the mail order denture law, 
but strictly and technically speaking this is a misnomer for the law. 


The law has its foundation on a paragraph in section 8 of article 1 
of the Constitution of the United States which gives to Congress the 
power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the sev- 
eral states, and with the Indian Tribes. This paragraph is the basis for 
all interstate commerce legislation. 

A careful reading of the law will reveal that in effect it prohibits 
a dental laboratory from using the mails or any instrumentality of Inter 
state Commerce for the purpose of sending into any state a denture con- 
structed from an impression not taken by a licensed dentist provided 
that the law of that state also prohibits the making of a denture from 
an impression not taken by a licensed dentist, or without the authoriza- 
tion or prescription of a licensed dentist. 

Since the Traynor Law is a federal law and can only prevent the 
shipment of illegal dentures across the state lines, it does not prevent 
a laboratory in a state from sending such a denture to a customer located 
in the same state as the laboratory. This can be prevented only by the 
law of that state. 

In order to fully appreciate the effect of the Traynor Law it is neces- 
sary to understand that the Traynor Law by itself does not change the 
law in any state. It simply prohibits outsiders from evading local state 
laws by using the mails or interstate commerce for that purpose. 

It is therefore, incumbent upon each state to see to it that the dental 
practice act of their state contains the same provisions as those contained 
in the Traynor Law. 

After the above mentioned six month period expired the Legisla- 
tive Committee again became active concerning the Traynor Law. 

A criminal information has been filed in the United States District 
Court in the state of Delaware against a large mail order dental plate 
company and its officers. 

The Post Office Department is systematically covering all of the 
states with regard to the enforcement of this bill and we have the co- 
operation of the express companies. They have selected a group of fifteen 
states to start with and in those fifteen states they have already held up 
over 1,000 dentures which will not now be delivered to their destination. 
Indictments have already been brought against the owners of these labora- 
tories doing this unlawful type of business in a number of states and 
the machinery is set for prosecution of them in those states. The various 
state organizations are being notified as these proceedings are brought 
and their cooperation is urged. 
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Another mail order dental plate company has developed a scheme 
whereby it hopes to evade the effect of the Traynor Law. You have al- 
ready been notified of the scheme whereby one of these companies ad- 
vertises in each state for a dentist to sign prescriptions for them and pay 
him at the rate of a dollar for each prescription. They promise him from 
one to three hundred dollars per month for this practice. Your Commit- 
tee has learned of at least thirty dentists who are conniving with these 
people to perpetrate fraud. These men will soon be indicted. Your Corm- 
mittee has notified the various states of the names of these men as they 
are learned and when indictments are brought your various state organi- 
zations will be asked to rescind the licenses of these dentists. 

Opinions of the Attorney Generals of the various states have been 
asked with regard to the validity of this law in their particular state and 
the possibility of enforcing it. You will be notified just as soon as we hear 
from your particular state and you will be sent the opinions from other 
states. 

As information is gathered in the various states regarding evasion 
of this law your state organization will be notified the name and address 
of the United States District Attorney who will have charge of the pros- 
ecution of the case in that district. All available data will be sent to him. 
In some instances we are having trouble with the United States District 
Attorneys who do not understand or perceive the danger to the public 
health that is involved in these mail order dentures and as a result they 
are reluctant to carry on the prosecution of these cases for the reason that 
they feel that they have more important cases to try and possibly there 
may be some other reasons. In these instances we have asked your organi- 
zation to explain this situation fully to the United States District At- 
torneys and to convince them of the desirability of bringing about prosecu- 
tions of these cases at the earliest possible date. 

The Committee on Legislation will keep the profession fully informed 
as developments take place in the enforcement of this law. Another report 
will be made very soon giving the opinions of one or more State At- 
torney Generals and also giving specific instructions as to what each in- 
dividual dentist can do to assist in completely stopping illegal mail order 
dentures. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Committee on Legislation of the American Dental Association: 

Sterling V. Mead, Chairman, Washington, D. C.; C. O. Flagstad, 
Vice Chairman, Minneapolis, Minn.; E. Ray Brownson, Ex. Com., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Harry Allshouse, Jr., Kansas City, Mo.; Ira C. Brownlie, 
Denver, Colo.; G. G. Burns, Rochester, New York; W. D. Everhard, 
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Harrisburg, Pa.; F. J. Henry, Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. D. Hertz, Stam- 
ford, Conn.; John J. Kirby, Butte, Montana; Thomas J. McDermott, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Ben H. Sherrard, Rock Island, Ill.; Ralph B. Sharp, 
Winchester, Virginia; George H. Fox, Secretary, 222 E. Superior St., 


Chicago, Illinois. 
+ + * 


THE TRAYNOR LAW 


Public Law 843—77th Congress 
Chapter 823—2d Session 
H. R. 6730 
AN ACT 
To protect the public health by the prevention of certain practices lead- 
ing to dental disorders; and to prevent the circumvention of certain 

State or Territorial laws regulating the practice of dentistry. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That it shall be un- 
lawful, in the course of the conduct of a business of constructing or 
supplying dentures from casts or impressions sent through the mails or in 
interstate commerce, to use the mails or any instrumentality of interstate 
commerce for the purpose of sending or bringing into any State or Ter- 
ritory the laws of which prohibit— 

(1) the taking of impressions or casts of the human mouth or 
teeth by a person not licensed under the laws of such State or Ter- 
ritory to practice dentistry ; 

(2) the construction or supply of dentures by a person other 
than, or without the: authorization or preseription: of, a person li- 
censed: under the laws of such State or Territory to practice: den- 
tistry ; or, 

(3) the construction or supply of dentures from impressions 

_ Or casts made by a person not licensed under the laws of such State 
or Territory to practice dentistry, any denture constructed from any 
cast or impression made by any person other than, or without the 
authorization or prescription of, a person licensed under the laws 


of the State or Territory into which such denture is sent or brought 


to practice dentistry. 

SEC. 2. As used in this Act, the term— 

(1) “Denture” means a set of artificial teeth, or any prosthetic 
dental appliance ; ' 
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(2) “Territory” means any Territory or possession of the 
United States, including the District of Columbia and the Canal Zone. 

(3) “Interstate commerce” means (1) commerce between any 
State or Territory and any place outside thereof, and (2) commerce 
within the District of Columbia or within any other Territory not 
organized with a legislative body. 


SEC. 3. Any violation of any provision of this Act shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $1,000, or by imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Approved, December 24, 1942. 


ON THE ACCELERATED PROGRAM 


Dr. Gerald D. Timmons, dean of the Temple University School of 
Dentistry, favors the discontinuation of the accelerated dental school pro- 
gram after the war. The former executive secretary of the American 
Dental Association says that the “speed up program has unfavorably af- 
fected the work of the students as well as professors.” 

Dr. Timmons used the words “accelerated program” in the sense of 
three calendar years of training instead of four academic terms of nine 
months each. The total number of months of schooling is thirty-six in 
both instances, not counting holidays. 

The acceleration of the dental program, as well as other professional 
schools study, was brought about by the demands of a nation at war, 
and there has been discussions concerning the adoption of the present 
program as a permanent one. 


“Dentistry is taught in progressive steps, and each step must be thor- 
oughly understood before the student may continue his work,” Dr. Tim- 
mons said. “Since dentistry is a study of sciences, much reflection is 
necessary on the part of every individual. Acceleration does not give the 
necessary time for this.” 

Dr. Timmons said that there are some good points in connection 
with the present study plan, the most important of which is that it gives 
students two consecutive years of clinical practice because of the elimi- 
nation of the annual summer vacation. 
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DENTAL INFORMATION, PLEASE 


Edited by LOUIS I. GROSSMAN, D.D.S., Dr. Med. Dent. 


Norte: 1. Send all questions to 1002 Medical Arts Building, Philadel- 
phia, (2). 2. Questions of general interest will be given preference for 
publication in this department. 3. For quick reply a return addressed 
and stamped envelope should be enclosed. 





To the Editor: I gave a mandibular injection to a patient about 4 
days ago. Yesterday the patient called me to say that she is unable to 
open her mouth. I saw the patient today and she cannot open the jaws 
all the way and she also complained of difficulty in swallowing. If this 
is due to the novocain injection why did it take so much time for the 
trouble to develop? Also, what is the best treatment? 


Answer: Apparently, in injecting the procain solution, the syringe 
needle was inserted too far medially so that it penetrated the buccinator 
and internal pterygoid muscles. Some of the solution must have been 
deposited in the region of the internal pterygoid muscle and, possibly, 
the superior constrictor muscle which would account for both trismus 
and difficulty in swallowing. The exciting cause may have been damage 
to muscle fibers, rupture of a small vessel resulting in hematoma, or in- 
fection, any one of which factors could cause a delayed reaction. 


Treatment consists of hot applications to the involved area. Heat 
may be applied by having the patient expose the area to an electric or 
infra-red heater for 20 minutes every 3 or 4 hours, or to hot wet ap- 
plications. In addition, hot Epsom salt gargles (1 teaspoonful Epsom 
salt to % glass of hot water) may be used frequently. The patient should 
also make an effort to open the mouth wide to prevent stasis of fluids 
in the involved area. 





To the Editor: One of my patients is wearing dentures made of 
acrylic and complains that since he has worn the dentures he salivates 
profusely. I did not make the dentures for him. Is it possible that he 
is sensitive to the acrylic and that is the cause of the excessive flow of 
saliva? I am planning to make him other sets of dentures in both acrylic 
and vulcanite in the hope of alleviating the conditions with either one 
set or the other. 


Answer: I am not acquainted with any reports on acrylic dentures 
causing excessive salivation and I doubt whether that is the cause of the 
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trouble. The cause might lie in the bulkiness or poor fit of the dentures 
or else the condition might be due to a psychic factor. It might be well to 
determine whether keeping one denture in at a time still causes hyper- 
salivation. It should also be borne in mind that excessive salivation is 
sometimes a symptom of certain general disturbances such as epilepsy, 
paralysis agitans, brain tumors, etc, irrespective of wearing dentures. 


It is entirely possible that a new set of dentures, made either of 
acrylic or vulcanite, plus a proper psychologic approach will help the 
patient overcome the difficulty. 





To the Editor: I am having trouble with phenol crystallizing and 
covering the mouth of the bottle in this cold weather. Is there anything 
I can do to prevent it? Also, what can be done to prevent phenol from 
crystallizing in the dappen dish once it is poured out of the bottle? 


Answer: This question is frequently asked at this time of the year 
and no completely satisfactory recommendation can be given except to 
keep the bottle or dappen dish in a warm place. One dentist I know at- 
taches the dappen dish containing phenol to the rim of the bunsen burner 
near the bracket table and finds this is a satisfactory means of prevent- 
ing crystallization. Since beechwood creosote is oily and will float on 
the surface of phenol and since it does not crystallize, a layer of beech- 
wood creosote might be poured over the phenol in the bottle to prevent 
crystallization at the mouth of the bottle. This will not affect the steriliz- 
ing property of phenol adversely. Alcohol may be. added to phenol to 
prevent crystallization but some slight decrease in potency may be ex- 
pected. 





To the Editor: I have been using azochloramid for root canal treat- 
ment on and off for some time. I noticed recently that a slight sediment 
is present in the bottle. Is the solution still good or shall I discard it? 


Answer: Azochloramid will become slightly turbid in cold weather, 
upon prolonged exposure to light or air, or if contaminated with organic 
matter. While the first mentioned cause does not affect its potency. the 
other conditions should be avoided since some slight deterioration may 
result. 
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“HISTORICAL SKETCH ON 
PROSTHESIS AND OPERATIVE DENTISTRY 


WILLIAM B. MAUSTELLER, D.D.S. 





Gentlemen, the subject I have been invited to present to you com- 
prised the whole field of dentistry seventy-five years ago. 

The records disclose that the dentists of the period of 1868 were 
zealous searchers after knowledge. Their controlling purpose was ele- 
vation of the profession. This conviction appears to have dominated their 
speaking and writing. The wonder is that they accomplished so much 
with so little. Their inadequate accomplishments stimulated them to ac- 
quire knowedge, and to better equip their armamentarium. 

That they were seeking a brighter light for greater achievements 
permeates the literature of their day and generation. By their discussions 
of their problems may we judge their progress. These were ardent and 
emphatic. 

Unfortunately we have access to information only of the more skill- 
ful and progressive. Perhaps that is well. Probably what was done by 
the less skillfull and less sincere might be embarrassing, and interesting 
only as a matter of curiosity. 


This treatise can afford but a glimpse, here and there—sketches— 
with little attention to continuity of that or sequence of subject matter. 

I am sure the voices from the past will be more interesting than 
mine. I shall invite them to span the void and speak for themselves. 


Hear the appraisal of the profession a few years preceding our desig- 
nated date: Dr. Asa Hill, Norwalk, Ct., 1851: “Anatomy and physiology, 
chemistry and materia medica, with general therapeutics, have each con- 
tributed with a good degree of liberality their respective quota to enoble 
and enrich their useful profession. 

“But I respectfully submit, that neither the skill of the accomplished 
surgeon, nor the ingenuity of the industrious mechanic, is adequate to the 
full accomplishment of that which is aimed at by the members of the 
dental profession, or demanded by the needs of those who require our 
services. 

“He must not only treat diseases of the mouth and teeth, in all their 
various relationships and multiform sympathetic connections, but he must 
extract, clean, regulate and restore, file and fill, and thus necessarily in- 
vade the domain of the surgeon, the mechanic and the artist. 





*Presented at the Fourth District’s meeting in commemoration of the 
75th anniversary of the founding of the Pennsylvania State Dental Society. 
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“What wonder is it that comparatively so few are competent to meet 
and fulfill the public expectation in these various particulars ?” 

You may ask, who was Dr. Hill? There are those present who will 
promptly reply, the originator of Hill’s Stopping (produced in 1849), 
a great boon to dentistry in that day, and since. His biographer in 1874 
said: “It is regarded as indispensable to the most successful practice of 
dentistry.” 

But Dr. Hill was vastly more than Hill’s Stopping. He acquired 
dentistry by the hard way, overcoming many obstacles, and soon assumed 
the full stride to elevate and advance his chosen profession. 

A fondness for experiment led him into many by-paths, developing 
new processes and new fields of research. Indeed this was his recreation. 
When wearied with the routine of duty he sought rest in these experiments. 

What has been said of Dr. Hill was true of many of his collaborators. 

Next to “plugging” cavities the consideration of the pulps of teeth 
was of paramount importance in view of the numerous discussions and the 
multitude of methods applied. 

The dental depots did not contain suitable instruments for preparing 
and filling canals. Medication and canal filling materials were meager and 
inadequate. Capping freshly exposed pulps was resorted to; using metal 
disks, parchment, goose quill, paper and other substances, with or with- 
out medication, all of which usually failed. With the advent of oxychlorid 
of zinc came much improvement. Smith’s Osteo Dentine and Hough- 
ton’s Os Artificial (preparations of oxychlorid of zinc) made reasonably 
good canal fillings. 

When capping did not avail paralyzing or removal was resorted to. 

Alcohol, cologne, creosote, thymol, carbolic acid and arsenic were 
among the medicaments applied to render the nerve tolerant long enough 
to insert a “plug”, mostly of gold—by many the despised amalgam. What 
happened later was a later worry. Excising the nerve was a popular prac- 
tice. Pull it out alive was considered best by many operators. Many be- 
lieved the more humane methods of driving in a sharp piece of wood or 
a red hot iron were better. It produced death, destruction and cautery. 
Since death was certain, plugging the cavity could now be resorted to. 

The use of arsenic was a highly controversial subject. It was applied 
for surface relief, for half-depth paralyzing, complete paralyzing (with 
or without removal), and plugging over it. 

One authority declared he “would put down the man who used 
arsenic with the man who used amalgam”. That about assigned him to 
the bottomless pit. Another considered it “a matter of humbuggery and 
the man a humbug who used arsenic for killing teeth”. He considered 
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it “malpractice”. Pulps were extirpated by using the galvanic battery to 
relieve the pain. 

Creosote (oil of smoke), advocated by many and condemned by 
others, was by far the most popular therapeutic agent. Its odor became 
the characteristic perfume of the dentist’s office, until driven out by 
iodoform. 

Gold foil was the favorite canal filling for the elite, and those ex- 
perts who could make a “bull’s eye” of the apical foramin nine times out 
of ten. The lesser lights resorted to tin, cotton, wool, wood, Hill’s stop- 
ping and oxychlorid of zinc. The latter two were very satisfactory pro- 
vided the therapeutic treatment was well done. 

Dr. Palmer (1867): “Enlarge well the canal to remove all decom- 
posed matter and for access; fit a narrow cone of soft flexible wood, 
bifurcated at the point, and attach a wisp of cotton saturated with 
iodine-in creosote, cover the plug thus prepared with Hill’s stopping and 
press firmly to end of canal. I have been more successful with this than 
with gold, although do not discard gold altogether. I believe in a dis- 
criminate use of creosote, and would not think of plugging a nerve canal 
without leaving more than “a smell of it” in the cavity”. 

The pathologic treatment of the canals was not a paramount consid- 
eration. Abscesses were accepted as a necessary evil. A hole was bored 
through the side of the tooth to eliminate gas and pus. A fistula was 
kept open for discharge by inserting a few fibers of cotton. As long as 
the tooth remained firmly embedded in the jaw it was considered satis- 
factory. 

Of course there were arguments. Me thinks I hear Dr. James Tru- 
man vehemently declare: “A puttrescent pulp cannot be cured”. Dr. Ed- 
win T. Darby: “Gentlemen, I have in my mouth a tooth the canals of 
which were filled with oxychlorid of zinc twelve years ago by a com- 
petent gentleman of our profession. The tooth has remained sound and 
comfortable. I use and recommend the use of this excellent material”. 

Dr. William C. Wardlow, Augusta, Ga., said in 1873: “That it is 
desirable to preserve alive and restore to health so important a part of 
the human economy as the tooth pulp laid bare by caries, is a question 
which is scarcely necessary to discuss. Because of its nerve force and 
vascular supply it must be amenable to treatment, and if we are not able 
to institute the proper mode, it only goes to show that we are not thor- 
oughly qualified for the practice of our profession, and to discharge our 
obligations to suffering humanity.” : 

Dr. J. H. McQuillen, 1867: “It appears singular, after the con- 
clusive evidence afforded by millions of successful cases, that the necessity 
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of thoroughly filling the canals of teeth from which the dental pulp has 
been removed, should at this date demand reaffirming. Yet such is the 
case. Writers are found even now who, regarding the operations un- 
necessary if not detrimental to the well-being of the tooth, advocate the 
removal of the devitalized pulp and any foreign substance, and leaving 
the pulp cavity unfilled, merely introducing a stopping in the cavity of 
decay, and in anticipation of the difficulty that may arise, propose drilling 
an opening into the side of the tooth that the mephitic exhalation may 
have an opportunity to escape. This treatment, which was popular years 
ago with some practitioners in our midst, who were more remarkable 
for the slovenly character of their operations than any other peculiarity, 
it was hoped had been abandoned by all who claimed to be thorough 
operators and professional men.” 

Gold foil was the standard filling material—first non-cohesive, later 
cohesive. These differed widely in the form and manner of their applica- 
tion—as pellets, cylinders, rope, roll or ribbon according to the taste of 
the operator. 

Precipitated gold, as Whatt’s crystal gold, Lamm’s shredded gold, 
Morgan’s plastic gold, sponge gold and others were the outcome of those 
seeking something better. 


Dr. Honsinger, Chicago, 1868: “I believe nearly all preparations 
of gold for filling teeth are susceptible of being wrought into good and 
durable fillings; that their success depends more upon the operator than 
the gold used. 


I do not believe it possible to work gold in any form successfully 
under water or saliva, as some do.” 


A claim for Lamm’s chrystal gold was that it could be worked wet. 
One operator “always mixed it with saliva in a mortar.” Another “never 
bothered to dry the cavity”, advocating “the saliva made the gold work 
better.” 


Dr. William H. Truman, 1868, presented a lengthy paper: “The Rela- 
tive Advantages of Chrystalized Gold and Gold Foil.” Excerpt: “In 
preparing this paper, gentlemen, it is but just to remark that it is written 
under the influence of a strong bias in favor of foil, and against the use 
of gold in a chrystalized or spongy form, excpet in special cases. It is 
intended rather to open the discussion which may follow than to present 
an exhaustive or impartial treatment upon the subject.” 

He produced a voluminous array of opinions, descriptions, manner 
of operating, manufacture etc. Then came the anticipated discussion. In 
our language, “he asked for it and he got it.” 
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However, he must have felt compensated because a committee: “after 
carefully and thoroughly reviewing the situation reports: Your com- 
mittee cannot recommend the present preparations of sponge or chrys- 
talized gold for filling teeth, if the object aimed at be their preservation 
for a series of years. Signed: E. Townsend, J. D. White, J. F. B. Flagg, 
T. L. Buckingham, J. H. McQuillen, E. Reinstein, Chas. A. Dubouchet, 
James M. Harris and Daniel Neall.” 

This report is published in the March, 1868, Dental Cosmos, in which 
the editor comments: “All who know anything of these names will, I 
think, agree that they were well able to judge of the merits or demerits 
of the question submitted to their judgment. Time has proved the cor- 
rectness of their verdict.” 

Much of interest might be related of the masters of the gold filling 
art and the wonderful structures they produced; especially when we 
realize most of their work was done with hand pluggers and finishers. 
It was largely a one-hand job. The left hand was engaged retaining the 
cotton, spunk or napkin to keep the cavity dry. Some aid was had by 
the use of a wooden mallet in the hands of an assistant, who frequently 
was the good wife or obedient children. The monotonous tap, tap, of the 
mallet sometimes induced sleep on the part of the tired assistant, and the 
mallet missed its mark with annoying results to the operator and the 
patient. 

Dr. Marshall H. Webb of Lancaster, was a distinguished dentist and 
an ardent and skillful operator in gold. With cohesive gold he developed 
and advocated the “contour of approximal fillings, the most pronounced 
part of which will come in contact, and thus leave the margin of enamel 
free.” That was “extension for prevention.” 

In 1876 he highly praised gold fillings he observed: “That had been 
placed by Dr. Thomas W. Evans, formerly of Lancaster, Pa., later of 
Paris, France, twenty-eight years ago. Never did fillings serve their pur- 
pose better, encompassing all the facilities of gold. Only contour did they 
lack.” 

Dr. Webb avers: “Dr. S. B. Barnum will be gratefully remembered 
for inventing (March 15, 1864) and donating rubber dam, this most 
valuable of all dental appliances.” 

The Pennsylvania Journal of Dental Science, July 1874, says of the 
Testimonial Fund for Dr. Barnum: “Now that the dental profession is 
being bleed so freely, and so much disturbed by patents, we should be 
especially grateful for the magnanimity that would bestow upon the pro- 
fession a discovery so useful as the rubber dam. The drain upon our 
resources to pay for licenses and royalties, both direct and indirect, is 
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perfectly fearful, and the worst feature of the matter is, when a patent 
is once obtained upon an article, no matter how offensive or how .un- 
just, there is no way of getting rid of it. It is like a syphilic taint: it 
will goad you to the death. There is no use in purging and salivating— 
no use talking about equity or litigation. The everlasting thing sticks ; and 
the more it makes you squirm and in this state of unrest, the happier it 
seems to be. Why, this patent business is becoming perfectly intolerable; 
almost everything we touch or look at in a dental office is in some way 
tainted with the hateful odor of royalty and license fees.” 

“In view of all this, why should we not love, honor and liberally com- 
pensate the magnanimity that would forego the temptation of amassing a 
fortune, to bestow so valuable a gift upon the profession. It is so full 
of disinterestedness that we feel like doing all we can to see the testi- 
monial enterprise through.” 

Dr. Webb, 1876: “The name of Dr. W. G. A. Bonwill will ever be 
associated with the electro-magnetic mallet as is that of Prof. S. F. B. 
Morse with the electric telegraph.” He evaluated: “Rubber dam first, 
electro-magnetic mallet second and the dental engine third—-three recently 
produced dental indispensables.” 

He declared: “When an operator has not the ability to perform, or 
the patient cannot afford first class operations (meaning gold) then it 
may appear necessary to insert tin foil, cement plombe or guttapercha ; 
as a last resort, and in preference to extraction, amalgam; but outside the 
question of galvanic or non-galvanic action and shrinkage or non-shrink- 
age, it is repulsive to sight.” 

Dr. J. Foster Flagg, 1867: “Gold foil has, with the best operators 
of every country, held decided pre-eminence, and it is not to be lightly put 
aside ; but the difficulties of its working, together with the greatness of its 
reputation, has rendered it a medium for more worthless results than 
those from all other materials combined.” 

Various automatic mallets were produced prior to 1870. Contests 
were held to prove their relative merits with hand pluggers as condensers 
and time savers. About 1870 Dr. W. G. A. Bonwill invented the electro- 
magnetic plugger. These improved facilities greatly aided and improved 
the manipultion of cohesive gold foil. 

Cavity preparation was largely by hand, using chisels, files, exca- 
vators and bur drills. Drill-stocks of many varieties were being invented 
with the view of increasing the motion of the drill. They were ingenious 
and elaborate hand-powered drills. Chevalier’s drill-stock was very com- 
plicated, but was the best adapted for bringing the drill to bear in vari- 
ous directions. Merry’s drill-stock was more simple but very useful. 
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The Morrison foot-powered engine, said to have been a modification 
of the horse clipping and sheep shearing machine, was developed about 
the time of the advent of the electric plugger, of both of which Dr. Darby 
remarked: “I am fully persuaded that were I obliged to abandon the use 
of rubber dam and these two instruments I should be obliged to abandon 
the practice of dentistry.” 


“String-damming” was a method of applying a string around two 
or more teeth, compressing and retarding the gum to keep the teeth dry. 


Many instruments were characterized by their great size and dis- 
tinguished for their elaborate workmanship. Beautiful handles of ivory, 
pearl and onyx were attractive and appropriate office embelishments, and 
were proudly displayed by the dentist. 


Elaborate traveling cases well supplied with such instruments were 
the part of the equipment of the itinerant dentist who journeyed through 
the country dispensing mercy and justice to the unfortunates who could 
not or would not come to town. 


(To be concluded in February issue) 


BOOK REVIEW 


A Text-Book OF ORTHODONTIA 


By Robert H. W. Strang, M.D., D.D.S., Director of Courses in Orthodontia and 
Lecturer in the Extension Teaching Department of Columbia University; 
Co-Editor of the “Angle Orthodontist”; Consulting Oral Surgeon to the 
Bridgeport Hospital, Bridgeport, Conn. Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised. 
Illustrated with 566 Engravings and 5 Plates. Lea and Febiger, Philadel- 
phia, 1943. Pages 731. Price $11. 


The book is profusely illustrated to show the instruments and ap- 
paratus used, the technic of wire bending, step-by-step stages in the technic 
of treatment, follow-up after treatment, etc. 

A general idea of the scope of the book may be had from the chapter 
headings, as follows: Normal Occlusion of the Teeth; The Physiology 
of Normal Occlusion of the Teeth and the Organ of Mastication; The 
Forces Associated with Normal Occlusion of the Teeth; The Natural 
Mechanics of the Human Denture; Malocclusion of the Teeth; Case 
Analysis for Classification; The Etiology of Malocclusion; The Facial 
Lines in Malocclusion of the Teeth; The Histology of the Dental 
Tissues ; The Growth and Development of the Denture; Tissue Changes 
Taking Place Coincidental to Tooth Movement; Case Analysis; Ortho- 
dontic Mechanism; The Edgewise Arch Mechanism; The Treatment of 
Malocclusion of the Teeth; The Corrective Treatment of Malocclusion— 
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Class I Cases, Class II Cases, Class III Cases; The Treatment of Bimaxil- 
lary Protrusion Deformities ; Clinical Operative Technic Associated with 
Active Treatment; The Treatment of Abormal Muscular Tissues and Ac- 
tions; The Retention Period; Routine Operative Technic; Taking Im- 
pressions and Making Plaster Casts; Filing, Soldering, Band-Forming 
and Making Auxiliary Attachments; Intermaxillary Elastics, Archwire 
Auxiliaries and the Application of Ligatures; Making Retaining Devices ; 
Office Equipment and Routine. 

Among those practicing orthodontia, preferences for one or another 
system of treatment is as common as are preferences for systems among 
bridge players. There is probably as much dogmatically zealous interest 
in favor of one system in one field as there is in the other. Substitute 
Angle in orthodontia for Culbertson in bridge and the picture is complete. 
It is the writer’s impression, from canvassing opinions among orthodont- 
ists, that one is either for or against the “Angle method”. In most cases 
it is either all white or all black, with hardly a shade of gray in between. 
Some judicious few there are who are not wedded to one or another 
system and who use one method of treatment or another as the case 
requires. 

Strang’s “Text-Book of Orthodontia” is now well known. It has been 
revised to bring it up to date. The first part of the book is devoted to 
classification and diagnosis of cases while the rest of the book deals with 
treatment, the latter being based on the principles and technic of Dr. 
Charles H. Tweed. In the Preface, Dr. Strang says: “The chapters de- 
scribing the technic of appliance manipulation present, in a step-by-step 
method of instruction, every modification of the arch wire that is used 
for the production of the various tooth movements associated with the 
Tweed treatment of malocclusion. Consequently experimental adjust- 
ments, trial and error methods and guess work are completely eliminated 
from clinical procedures so that office practice can now be developed into 
an accurate and scientific routine.” 


e 
ACCEPTED DENTAL REMEDIES 


Do you have a copy of this necessary reference book on your desk? 
If not, the Ninth Edition is now out and can be obtained from the Ameri- 
can Dental Association, 222 East Superior St., Chicago, (II), Ill. The 
cost is still one dollar. 
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DISTRICT NEWS 
FIRST DISTRICT 


THE PHILADELPHIA COUNTY DENTAL SOCIETY 
AND ALL THE OTHER SOCIETIES IN THE PHILADEL- 
PHIA AREA WISH YOU A VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


THIRD DISTRICT 
District Editor . . . Herman H. Gerstein 


LuzERNE AUXILIARY 

The November meeting of the Auxiliary was held on Nov. 16 at the 
home of Pres. Hontz. The following officers were installed for 1944: 

Pres.—Mrs. J. Warkomski 

Ist. Vice Pres——Mrs. R. Goulstone 

2nd Vice Pres.—Mrs. G. A. Hutter 

Rec. Sec’y.—Mrs. W. Schwingen 

Cor. Sec’y.—Mrs. C. Steinhauer 

Treas. pro-tem—Mrs. A. H. Miller 

It was decided that there would be no business meeting in Decem- 
ber. Plans were completed for the Fifth Annual Christmas Dinner to be 
held on Dec. 11. 


Scranton District DENTAL SOCIETY 

Dr. D. S. Gardner Sr. gave an instructive clinic at the October meet- 
ing of the Scranton District Dental Society. A colored motion picture 
showed every step in the technic of “Preparing a Tooth for a Jacket 
Crown Using the Rubber Dam”. 

Wm. J. Corcoran, M.D., gave a most interesting lecture on radiology 
at the regular November meeting. 

Dr. Corcoran stressed the importance of including a wider area in 
dental x-ray examinations. The lantern slides gave several rare dental 
formations. 

Dr. A. D. Preston, in the scientific discussion, related an interesting 
case of Maxillary Sinus and Dental Socket before the advent of the x-ray. 


ScRANTON AUXILIARY 
Mrs. A. J. Casella was elected president of the Auxiliary of the 
Scranton District Dental Society at the annual luncheon meeting Tues- 
day, Dec. 7th, in Hotel Casey. 
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Other officers elected are: Mrs. W. E. Kelly, first vice-president ; 
Mrs. Leo O’Boyle, second vice-president ; Mrs. Evelyn Nickey, recording 
secretary; Mrs. T. P. Fuhrer, corresponding secretary ; Mrs. Joseph Man- 
ley, treasurer; Mrs. E. Harold Finnerty, auditor; Mrs. A. J. Perry was 
named chairman of the board of directors, to which the following were 
named: Mrs. J. G. Morgan, Mrs. C. M. Mallery, Mrs. F. J. Moylan 
and Mrs. J. G. Fruehan. 

Guests at the luncheon were Mrs. C. R. Park, president of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the Lackawanna County Medical Society, and Mrs. 
John P. Kelly, president of the Women’s Auxiliary to the Pharmaceutical 
Association.. Annual reports were presented. A memorial was held for 
Mrs. Daniel E. Gardner and Mrs. Peter A. Yestrumskas. The past presi- 
dent, Mrs. Perry, was presented with a gift. The tables were decorated 
with chrysanthemums and pines. 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
District Editor . : ‘ Paul E. Bomberger 


Harris DENTAL SocrIETY OF LANCASTER 
For our October Meeting The Harris Dental Society had Dr. Gor- 


don Winters from Binghampton, N. Y., read a paper and showed pictures 
on the subject, “Periodonticlasia.” Dr. Winters is an outstanding man in 
his field and presented his subject very well. The paper provoked a lot 
of discussion and was well received. 


In November we heard Major Dixon from Indiantown Gap discuss 
Prosthodontia and how it is handled in the Army. This was an excellent 
presentation and was quite enlightening and interesting to us civilian 
dentists. 

Lt. Col. R. H. Nissley, Camp Dental Surgeon at “The Gap” told 
us of many interesting experiences during his service and what the Dental 
Corps is doing in the various camps in which he has been on duty. 

Several of the dental officers from the Navy Dental Corps stationed 
at Bainbridge, Md., have been attending our meetings regularly. We are 
pleased to have them with us and cordially invite all Dental Officers on 
duty in the area to join us at our meetings which are held the 3rd. Tues- 
day of each month at 8:30 P. M. at the Hotel Brunswick, Lancaster. 

For the December Meeting the Harris Dental Society will have as 
their speaker E. T. Hinkson, U.S.N.R., from Bainbridge, Maryland. He 
will talk on the Dental Services of the U. S. Navy and problems arising 
in Exodontia. 
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Lt. Hinkson was associated with Dr. James Cameron for several 
years prior to opening his office in Wilmington, Delaware. He has been 
in the Navy Dental Corps for the past year or more and I am sure he 
will have a very interesting presentation. 

As an entertainment feature Jim Landreth will present some chalk 
talks. 

This being the last meeting of the year and because we have such 
a good program we expect a big turnout. 


HARRISBURG DENTAL SOCIETY 

The December meeting of the Harrisburg Dental Society was held on 
Friday, December 10, at 8:15 P. M. 

The scientific part of the meeting was presented by members of our 
own society by way of table clinics as follows: 

Dr. W. D. Everhard—Brince Construction 

The design of fixed bridges with their abutments to be discussed. 

Dr. J. C. Ludes—X-ray INTERPRETATION 

Dr. Dick Crowley—DeENnTAL MEDICINE 

Dr. Joe Dougherty—Root AMPUTATION 

A late technique of this important operation was shown. 

Dr. Al Goho—INpIcaTIONS FOR ELECTRO SURGERY 

Dr. Ben Buyer—EruptTion PRoBLEMS OF THE CHILD 

Dr. James Enterline—VINcENTS INFECTION 

This new treatment has recently been adopted by the Navy. 

Dr. C. Stanley Holmes—INpIcaTIONS FOR OPENING THE BITE 

Finished and unfinished cases were shown at this table. 

To our Colleagues in the Military Service: We missed you at our 
last meeting and you fellows missed a grand meeting. Nevertheless we 
shall continue to look for you. 

Refreshments were served. 

There was a meeting of the Executive Committee at 7:30 P. M. 

o 
SIXTH DISTRICT 


District Editor Charles A. Sutliff 


All I know is what I read in the papers or someone tells me. Our 
trustee Dr. M. C. L. Ellis told me that Wally Forbes is state chairman 
for the D.D.S.’s scrap drive. With Dr. Forbes at the helm I know things 
will move faster. Won't they Wally? Please answer question asked in 
this column eight months ago and three months ago—where in the (oh 
gosh, I almost said it) duce do we send it? And how? And what? My 
address is 341 Pine Street, Williamsport, 8, Pennsylvania. 
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Now a word of apology to Doctor George F. Carling and Doctor 
Guthrie. Either proof reading was wrong or my hieroglyphics were un- 
translatable. I’m really sorry because they have done too much good work. 


LycoMING County AsSsISTANT’S ASSOCIATION 
The Lycoming County Dental Assistants Association held its De- 
cember meeting as a Christmas party at the home of the president, Miss 
Helen Spillard. 
After a short business meeting refreshments were served and Christ- 
mas gifts exchanged. 
e 


SEVENTH DISTRICT 
District Editor . @ : é ; . J. L. Porias 


The dates for the 42nd annual meeting of the 7th District Society 
has been tentatively set for Feb. 28 and 29th, 1944, in Altoona. 


CAMBRIA CouNTy DENTAL SOCIETY 

The regular monthly meeting of the Cambria County Dental Society 
was held at the Capitol Hotel in Johnstown on the evening of November 
22nd. Dr. Walter H. Wright, D.D.S., Ph.D., F.A.C.D., Professor of 
Prosthetic Dentistry and Anatomy, School of Dentistry, University of 
Pittsburgh, was the guest speaker. He spoke on “Immediate Dentures.” 
Dr. Wright is an old friend of the society and his coming always brings 
out a large and enthusiastic attendance. Everyone enjoyed his talk and 
the “jam” session which followed. 

Officers for the coming year were elected at this meeting. W. H. 
Kredel was elected President ; J. F. Morgart, President-Elect ; T. H. Ling, 
Secretary-Treasurer and R. A. Goldberg and E. A. O’Connor of Portage 
as members of Council. 

There will be no meeting in December. 

At the meeting of the Ladies Auxiliary held the same evening at 
the Green Kettle Tea Room, the following officers were elected for the 
coming year: Mrs. Morgan Grove, President; Mrs. Howard M. Dun- 
negan of Ebensburg, Pres. Elect; Mrs. R. A. Goldberg, Social Secretary ; 
and Mrs. J. F. Morgart, Recording Secretary and Treasurer. 


F NortH CAMBRIA DENTAL SOCIETY 
The North Cambria Dental Society held its annual banquet and 
Ladies night at the Commercial Hotel in Patton on the evening of De- 
cember 9th. Officers for the following year were elected at the meeting. 
They are C. H. Strum, Cherry-Tree, President; B. J. Overberger, Patton, 
Pres. Elect, and E. P. Cooper, Patton, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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A Hirtorious New Gear!!! 
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LUDES, DR. JOSEPH L., Harrisburg U. of P. 1903 


Dr. Ludes died Tuesday afternoon, December 7th, at his 
home 223 State Street, following an illness of less than a 
week. Although in failing health for more than four years, 
he had carried on his practice in oral surgery until he be- 
came acutely ill. He was 67 years old and a veteran of the 
Spanish-American War. 

Born in Lykens, he had practiced there and in Millersburg 
before coming to Harrisburg twenty-seven years ago. He 
was a life member of the Pennsylvania State Dental Society. 
Dr. Ludes won his Varsity letter in football while at Penn 
and was also on the track team. 

Active in the Knights of Columbus in the Harrisburg area, 
he had served the order in many positions and was also a 
very active worker in many of the societies of his Catholic 
church, St. Patrick's Cathedral. 

Dr. Ludes served on the staff of the Harrisburg Hospital for 
twenty-five years and was active in the work of the tumor 
clinic which he helped establish. He was also active in 
welfare work. 

Surviving are his wife, two daughters, and one son now 
serving as Technical Sergeant in the U. S. Army in England. 


VANDERPOOL, DR. LESLIE J., Philadelphia Medico-Chi 1902 


Dr. Vanderpool, a past president of the North Philadelphia 
Association of Dental Surgeons died Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 8th. 

He is survived by his widow and one son. 
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